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Old Colony Service 


An efficient and courteous organization, progressive 
methods, large resources, and three offices, conve- 
niently located in different sections in Boston, 
combine to make the Old Colony Trust Company 
the most desirable depository in New England. 


Three Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Old Colony ‘Trust Company 


17 Court Street 


52 Temple Place 


222 Boylston Street 


Boston 


Burn Less COAL!!! 
Present Prices Of Coal Unprecedented, 


Save Moner 
anpD Bry 


STEARNS STORM WINDOWS 
Keep in the Coal and Keep out the Cold 


Prompt 
Deliveries 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Company 


Neponset Boston Massachusetts 


ORDER BY NAME 


CATS PAW 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 


THAT PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


FOSTER RU BBER Co., 


BO STON, MASS. 
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SHOE DEA 
&p 


BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


An old and reliable remedy for throat troubles caused by 
cold or use of the voice. Free from opiates in any form. 
Sold only in boxes —— never in bulk. At druggists or 
by mail, 


BROWN’S DENTIFRICE 
Will keep the teeth and gums in healthy condition, 
At druggists or by mail. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Office Supplies—Loose Leaf 
Devices — Fine Stationery 
Leather Goods 


= 57-61 Franklin Street 
Wedding Invitations Boston 


Choisa Coffee! 


Moderate 
Price 


Exceptional 
Value 


PIERCE CO. 
BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


There is nothing just as good as the 
OLD GRIST MILL 
BREAD 


Cuticura Stops 
Itching and 
Saves the Hair 7 


All druggists; Beep %, Ointment 25 && Talcum 3. 
“Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 


Sample each free of 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
129 Tremont Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 41 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M. S. P. C. A. 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


dindertakers 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 
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SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


Iwould not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

—COWPER 
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A GAIN of more than 5000 in the membership 
of the Jack London Club since our last issue is 
worthy of notice. 


IT seems a pity that when a national humane 
convention is held in the South the color line must 
be strictly drawn. Our white brethren of the 
South must forgive us for our protest against it. 


THE next time your horse balks, try putting a 
little dust, or sand, from the wayside on his 
tongue. It is quite effective in getting his mind 
away from his determination not to move. 


IT looks as though Maine might yet lead the 
country in the matter of slaughter-house reform. 
Mrs. S. A. Stevens, President of the State Hu- 
mane Education Society, has already made a fine 
beginning in this direction 


IF the character of animal trainers, so far as 
their mental equipment and finer feelings are con- 
cerned, is revealed by their business, what is to 
be said of those who witness the results of their 
work in animal performances? 


A DOLLAR comes to us for the Memorial Tab- 
let that was sent in a letter to a sick American 
soldier in a hospital in France. Before it reached 
him he had died and the letter came back. So 
sacred did the dollar seem that the friend who 
sent it felt it could only be used in this way. 


ACCORDING to people who know President 
Carranza, he is anything but the kind of man he 
is pictured to be by interests that seem to want 
to force us into a war with Mexico for their 
financial gain. This is true at least, that by his 
order the most pretentious of bull-fight arenas in 
Mexico City, the Teatro el Toro, is now the home 
of Grand Opera, and the bull-fight is forbidden. 


How much worse the bull-fights of Mexico 
were than such disgraceful affairs as the bull- 
dogging of steers and the treatment of bucking 
bronchos that characterize such shows as the 
Pendleton Round-Ups and similar exhibitions per- 
mitted in some of our western States, we do not 
know. Comparing the advantages under which 
the people in such States as Washington and 
Idaho have been brought up with those of the 
average Mexican, we think our shame the 
greater. 


DELAY in settling the things that have to do 
with peace is meaning not only suffering among 
men and women and children in European coun- 
tries, but thousands of animals are literally starv- 
ing for hay and grain, large quantities of which 
must be imported. 


WE recently read of a president of an S. P. C. A. 
who was wounded while out deer hunting. He 
will certainly know how to sympathize with the 
wounded deer who drags himself into the forest 
either to die, or to suffer for days and often weeks 
from the hunter’s shot. 


Way say to a cruel, heartless man, “You 
beast”? Beasts could not, if they would, sink 
to the levels to which men descend. Some beast, 
however, outraged at the conduct of his fellow 
animal, might well express his contempt, if he 
could, by crying out, ““ You man!” 


THOSE who have contributed toward the work 
of our Field Agent will read with pleasure that he 
has traveled, up to September first, 23,642 miles, 
inspected 29,749 animals, investigated 836 cases, 
made 110 prosecutions with 105 convictions, hu- 
manely destroyed 212 horses, and taken 166 
horses from work. 


IT will interest our readers, and especially those 
who contribute to our work, to know that the 
advance in paper and printing during the past 
war years has meant an annual increase in the 
cost to us of Our Dumb Animals of approximately 
one hundred per cent. This has been in spite of 
every effort to secure the lowest possible prices. 


A Board of English Magistrates has decided it 
an act of cruelty to mark cattle by punching holes 
in their ears. We believe they are right, though 
state and national authorities do it in this coun- 
try. We have threatened to prosecute for this 
in Massachusetts when it was proposed so to 
mark horses. Metal tags are inserted in the 
holes punched. 


IN a letter to the Baltimore Evening Sun a man 
who does not sign his name (we do not wonder 
at it) groups dogs and whiskey and tobacco to- 
gether, and would like to have them all annihi- 
lated. ‘In comparison with the dog lover and 
the smoker,” he says, “in my opinion the whiskey 
drinker is a polite gentleman.” What a charm- 
ing fellow this man must be to live with! 


A GREAT INVESTMENT 


O lover of his country can better invest his 
money for his country’s future than to put 
it into the work of humane education. Lawless- 
ness, violence, strife, strikes, lockouts, boycotts, 
class animosities, — these symptoms of a dis- 
eased social order were never so common this side 
the sea as today. The war has been in part re- 
sponsible for this. War never leaves behind it 
any higher ideal of civic righteousness than that 
which preceded it; rather does it pull down all 
the ideals with which men entered into it. 

Leave out of our public schools a large part of 
what now consumes the time of teacher and pupil 
and quicken in the hearts of the scholars the idea 
of justice, fair play, humanity, and human kin- 
ship, and not only would the future of the coun- 
try be safeguarded from many a peril, but our 
children would be educated in things that are 
really fundamental and vital in character and life. 
This is humane education. 


THINK OF THIS IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


MAN by the name of Belton, who gives 

evidence of much ability and of scientitic 
training, writes, in the Church Times (England), 
arguing for vivisection, that “Animals, because 
they are not reasoning beings, have no rights, 
nor have we any duties toward them, although 
we have duties respecting them.” ‘‘ The assump- 
tion that animals have rights, and were created 
for any other purpose than to be useful to man,” 
he says, “‘is repudiated by common sense, and is 
directly opposed by the truths of revealed reli- 
gion.” 

It would be interesting to know how far this 
man regulates his daily life in his relation to his 
human fellows by what he holds to be the “‘ truths 
of revealed religion.” For ourselves it would 
need far more “revelation” than we have ever 
received to lead us to accept any such merciless 
and archaic notions with regard to our humble 
fellow creatures. 


WE appeal to all educators of youth —a class 
whose power and responsibility are greater than 
that of any other, to adopt at once this benefi- 
cent instruction — to teach children that ani- 
mals have rights which they should respect, that 
cruelty is contemptible and degrading, that kind- 
ness is the greatest promoter of happiness, and 
that justice, mercy and compassion are the 
noblest of all virtues. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


F you never happened to see this magazine 
before, probably you are wondering what 
the Jack London Club is. It’s a society with 
no officers and no dues. It was started, pri- 
marily, because of Jack London’s disclosures of 
the cruelties behind the trick animal perform- 
ances in our theaters and other places. He was 
no sentimentalist. He never cried “wolf” when 
there was no “wolf” or asked you to weep when 
there was no cause for tears. But he says that 
in the trained animal performance cruelty has 
blossomed into its perfect flower. 

To join this Club all you have to do is to agree 
to do the one thing that London says will finally 
banish these performances from the stage, viz.: 
get up and go out of the theater during that part 
of the program. Will you do it? If so, please 
send us your name. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


The book is published by the Macmillan Co. 
at $1.50. We will send the “Foreword” free 
to any asking for it. A copy OF THE BOOK 
FREE AS A PRIZE FOR THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS TO Our Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR ONE 
HUNDRED NEW NAMES TO THE CLUB. Twenty- 
eight copies of the book have already been given 
as prizes; several of these to schools. 


The Growth of the Club 


We are astonished at the rapid growth of the 
Club. It was born 19 months ago with one mem- 
ber. Here is the record in round numbers for 
the 19 months: 2,000 — 3,000 — 4,000 — 7,000 
— 9,500 — 12,000 — 13,000 — 19,000 — 20,000 
— 21,000 — 24,000 — 29,000 — 32,000 — 41,000 
— 43,000 — 48,000 — 49,000 — 61,000 — 66,000. 

In addition it must be remembered that Eng- 
land has since started two similar clubs, that 
there are several others in other countries, and 
that smaller clubs have also been formed in this 
country. The bigger the club, of course, the 
heavier the blow. 

Mrs. London, in enclosing a letter which we 
print elswehere, says, 

“T always look over Our Dumb Animals with 
great interest in the spread of the propaganda.” 


Elsie Janis Writes: 

Thanks for your letter. I knew Mr. and Mrs. 
London, and I have loved his books. I am glad 
you liked my letter. (Published in the last issue.) 


Trained Animals in the Moving Pictures 

Those who witness moving pictures where 
cruelty has evidently been practised in the part 
animals are made to play should write a protest 
not only to the theater manager, and the Film 
Company, but to the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A Few Comments by Notable Men 


Israel Zangwill 


“In the case of animal rehearsals, I always 
thought it was food that played the part of 
prompter. But if it is true that it is cruelty 


which stimulates them, then I say such amuse- 
ment is no higher than cock-fighting. Even 
vivisection has a more plausible motive; for at 
least it claims to relieve human pain through 
animals, but to exchange animal pain for human 
pleasure is an exchange which assuredly is 
robbing.” 


THE JACK LONDON CLUB NOW NUMBERS 66,240 


GAIN OF 5,611 SINCE LAST ISSUE—ANOTHER LETTER FROM MRS. LONDON 


AUDIENCE 


John Galsworthy 


“T would like to see ‘the animal show’ abolished 
in this country. It is too ironical altogether that 
our love of animals should make us tolerate, and 
even enjoy, what our common sense, when we 
let it loose, tells us must in the main spell misery 
for the creatures we profess to love.” 


G. Bernard Shaw 

“A performing animal trained by kindness 
would be just as intolerable and unnatural a 
spectacle as one trained in the usual way.” 


Milton Bode 

“It is quite true that I refuse to have any per- 
forming dogs, cats, monkeys, seals or bears in 
our theaters. I refuse all applications to book 
any of these acts, as I am sure the training cannot 
be done without gross cruelty, and professional 
friends have told me of the cruelty they have 
witnessed. I should be very pleased indeed to 
do all that lies in my power to put a stop to cruel 
performances. I have already on several occa- 
sions taken action to prevent cruelty, and in so 
doing I am afraid I have made myself unpopular 
with both managers and artists.” 


Lord Morley of Blackburn 

“TI can only say that J have the most intense 
abhorrence of all performances that involve help- 
less animals in wanton suffering.” 


Jerome K. Jerome 

“One of my objections to the performing quad- 
ruped is the injury he causes to the human 
biped. No one but a fool takes any pleasure in 
seeing a dog dressed up as a policeman, walking 
on its hind legs. Myself I would feel just as 
annoyed with a policeman who had been drilled 
to walk on all fours and bark at me. No one 
but a monkey-minded degadent can really enjoy 
seeing six dismal lions sitting on chairs, while a 
perspiring, half-dressed woman lashes round and 
yelps at them. All these shows degrade every 
human being connected with them.” 


Think of This When You Laugh at Performing 
Monkeys 

All the monkeys which appear on the stage 
are not as clever as the audiences believe. There 
was one turn in which monkeys were supposed 
to play musical instruments, and this was done 
by having them all fastened down to a miniature 
stage, their arms being pulled with wires by a man 
hidden away under the stage. The conductor 


was made to wave his arms about excitedly by 
poking him. Whatever else may be said about 
this turn, it is quite certain that it was enjoyed 
by the audience, and brought its owner a hand- 
some income. 

From the “Confessions of an Animal Trainer” 


Cats 

There are quite a number of performing cats 
on the stage, although these animals are very 
difficult to train to do clever tricks. A high de- 
gree of efficiency means very great cruelly. Many 
cats die, owing to the close confinement they 
undergo. I have seen several dead cats from 
one troupe in the dust-hole of a music hall. 

— “Confessions of an Animal Trainer” 


A Reproach to Us All 

The very nature of the tricks “taught” the 
animals shows the low mental calibre of the show- 
men and trainers, and the whole business is de- 
grading to the animals, to the men who carry it 
on, and to the people who thoughtlessly give it 
their applause. 


A LETTER FROM ENGLAND TO MRS. 
JACK LONDON 


Scnt to us by Mrs. London for Publication 
July 23rd, 1919 
Guildford, Surrey 
Dear Madam: 

I am a member of your “Jack London Club” 
—and a subscriber to as many societies for the 
benefit of animals as I can afford to help. Th- 
woes of our poor dumb friends weigh on me terrie 
bly, — and among other grievances I am always 
very distressed about the “‘live meat traffic” be- 
tween England and America. The awful condi- 
tions under which these poor beasts travel have 
been much discussed of late, and fully shown up 
in various magazines such as The Animals’ 
Guardian. 

The cattle are packed closely together at the 
bottom of the deep hold, and there remain for 
thirteen days or so untouched, standing in filth, 
never able to lie down, and with hardly any venti- 
lation and no light! Many are ferribly seasick 
and several—during the voyage — have an 
eye knocked out by a neighbor’s horn, or a leg 
broken by their struggles in such close contact, 
and when they land at Deptford some are 
drawn up dead and many are far too much in- 
jured to move a step. 

Remonstrance has been made by horrified 
witnesses to our government, in vain, even 
though such as survive are hardly fit for human 
food. I have heard too that the packing at the 
American end is a ghastly business! The cattle 
are driven on board by rough men, who use 
their sticks freely, but hide them at once when 
warning is given that the inspectors are coming. 

Can you do anything to induce your govern- 
ment to change all this and to pass a law that only 
dead meat (frozen meat) shall be shipped? or at 
least that these awful below-sea dungeons shall 
be abolished! If you could only see a photograph 
—taken on the arrival in port — of a cattle ship! 
It appeared in the Animals’ Guardian. 

You may like to hear that I have always 4 
good stock of literature re the Abolition of Per- 
forming Animal shows in the waiting-room at 
Guildford station and more than twenty other 
stations have followed suit. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Mrs.) M. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


SAD PLIGHT OF A DOG TROUPE 


HE influence of the Jack London Clubs 

is coming to be felt. Signs of a growing 
distaste for trained animal performances have 
already appeared. Along with this rapidly wan- 
ing popularity there is the inevitable falling off 
of revenues which marks the final exit from the 
stage of the dumb slave-actors. 

A recent occurrence near San Francisco shows 
how the ‘* Home of the Canines” became stranded 
and its unhappy tenants found deserted and 
starving. Word was received by Secretary 
Matthew McCurrie and Officer H. C. McCurrie 
of the S. P. C. A. that fifty dogs had been without 
food and water for two days. They at once took 
some food and went to the locality, where they 
found a woman with between seventy-five and 
eighty dogs, nearly all of them performing ani- 
mals. Hard luck had pursued and overtaken 
the woman and her brother, who were partners 
of the itinerant dog show. After a slack season 
the culmination of their woes was achieved by 
the wrecking of their auto and the consequent 
departure of their only assistant, who relinquished 
the care of the dogs for a less strenuous but more 
lucrative position. 

The woman had hired another truck to tow 
the dog wagon trailer to San Francisco. The 
transportation charges left her stranded and 
penniless. After two days’ struggle against 
starvation and growing ill-health she notified 
the Salvation Army, who in turn notified the 
§. P. C. A., and the woman and dogs had their 
first meal for several days. 


THE GRIZZLY’S CURIOSITY 


RIZZLIES in regions just invaded by 

white men appear to have put in much 
time trying to make out what these strange 
creatures were about. What man is doing 
is ever of first importance to the long-lived 
grizzly. His interest in his surroundings appears 
to be greater than that of the average person. 
At any rate, the grizzly shows better knowledge 
of the habits of human beings than people 
have of the habits of bears. 

His is not the curiosity of the idle; the grizzly 
is not prying into the affairs of others for mere 
pastime, but is concerned only so far as these 
affairs may benefit or harm him. His is the 
intelligent curiosity of a mind seeking facts. 
Most of the time he leads a solitary life; he 
rarely exchanges ideas or information with 
other bears. Most animals live in pairs or flocks 
and, each gathering information for all, they 
divide sentinel duty; but single-handed the 
grizzly must get the news, must scout for him- 
. He is ever on the watch, does nothing 
blindly, and he simply must understand. 

Any unusual occurrence arouses a grizzly’s 
curiosity, and is to him ‘‘a word to the wise.” 
His success lies in constant alertness. He might 
well be likened to a frontiersman; he has that 
painstaking vigilance, that untiring energy, 
which seeks to discover whether this strange 
track, sound, or displacement is the camouflage 
which conceals the enemy or if it be a clue 
which will lead to something of advantage. 
He at once endeavors to find out all that may 
be learned about it. 

A. Mixts, in “The Grizzly, Our Greatest 
Wild Animal.” 


IT is not only the suffering of the animal that 
We are trying to prevent, it is-also the moral 
degradation of the person who causes this suf- 
fering. It is the ignorant person who is cruel to 
animals, B. J. Tice, A.M. 


OF TRE 


DOG TROUPE STRANDED NEAR SAN FRANCISCO 


OLD SHAG 


MARION FORSTER GILMORE 


Shag is a real dog who went overseas with a farmer from 
Sioux Falls, S.D. His master was killed in the battle of 
Chateau Thierry, and Shag refused to leave him, returning 
even when dragged away by a member of his company. 
To quote a newspaper account: ‘‘ The Americans went over 
the top at dawn. Shag did not greet them. Instead, they 
found his body, riddled with machine-gun bullets, across 
that of his master.” 


OLD SHAG and his master had traveled together, 
From home farm to camp and then over the sea; 
Unflinching they'd roughed it in all kinds of 
weather, 
True brothers-in-arms were his master and he. 


They had both known the mud and the funk and 
the stenches 
The boys have to face when they go up the line; 
And Shag had caught rats in the shell-shaken 
trenches 
And stuck by his master with never a whine. 


When, in the gray morning, the shrill whistles 
sounded 
And every grim soldier went over the top, 
By the side of his master, right over Shag bounded 
And ran through the shell-storm with never a 
stop. 


Death soon found the man,—and then Shag, 
deeply grieving, 
Lay down by his side in the thick of the fray. 
Through the lone night he lingered, it may be 
believing 
His friend would awaken at dawning of day. 


But certain it is that they could not be parted; 
What cared he for life if his master was gone? 
In the darkness he mourned him, old Shag the 

true-hearted, 
And dead, on his body, they found him at dawn. 


A TEACHER in Syracuse said: “Nothing 
ever helped me so much to manage these rough 
boys as teaching kindness to animals.” In two 
large cities have “tough” districts been civilized 
by the same means. Any teacher can, in a 
weekly talk of only five minutes, impress upon 
pupils the rights of animals and the duty and 
advantage of kind methods in using them. Why 
not do so? 


NAPOLEON AND HIS HORSE 
From ‘‘ His Maxims of Life,” by ALFRED H. HYATT 


HERE is a link between animals and the 

Deity. Man is a more perfect animal 
than the rest. He reasons better. But how do 
we know that animals have not a language of 
their own? My opinion is that it is presump- 
tion in us to say no, because we do not under- 
stand them. A horse has memory, knowledge, 
and love. He knows his master from the ser- 
vants, though the latter are more constantly 
with him. I had a horse myself who knew me 
from any other person, and manifested by 
capering and proudly marching with his head 
erect when I was on his back, his knowledge 
that he bore a person superior to the others by 
whom he was surrounded. Neither would he 
allow any other person to mount him except 
one groom who constantly took care of him, 
and when ridden by him his motions were far 
different and such as seemed to say he was 
conscious that he bore an inferior. 

When I lost my way I was accustomed to 
throw the reins down his neck, and he always 
discovered it in places where I, with all my 
observation and boasted superior knowledge, 
could not. 

Who can deny the sagacity of dogs? There 
is a link between all animals. Plants are so 
many animals who eat and drink, and there are 
gradations up to man, who is only the most 
perfect of them all. 


MULE REMEMBERED IN WILL 


E are informed by Mr. Virgil M. Harris, 

of St. Louis, that in an address sometime 
ago, covering the curious in wills, he had occasion 
to refer to one legacy which may interest our 
readers. There are hundreds of similar cases, 
but this one seemed to be particularly unique. 

In 1912, there died in Shelby County, Tennes- 
see, one James English, a wealthy farmer. It 
appears that when Mr. English came to Shelby 
County, some twenty years ago, his sole posses- 
sion was one gray mule, named Jennie. By his 
will, he makes the following provision: — 

‘“* My heir must keep the mule, Jennie, until she 
dies, not ride her nights, feed her well and provide 
a good stable. He must not work her in the 
daytime. I bequeath $1,000 to pay for this.” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Little French Dog Finds a Friend in America 


RINIDAD, COLORADO, is a long, long 
way from Paris, France, and though it 
isn’t quite so large, the little dog that ran 
forlornly up and down the station platform, 
sniffing hopefully at every pair of khaki leg- 
gings, felt quite lost and very much alone. 
Strange porters rushed here and there; he 
missed the blue-smocked gesticulating garcons; 
the passing expressions, “Poor little beast” 
meant nothing to le pauvre chien; and that 
master who had guarded him so jealously all 
the way across the rough sea, who had visited 
him in his kennel on the big boat every day, 
who had learned to speak enough of his own 
dear language to keep him from being too 
homesick, that master had gone. He had only 
stopped to growl at a strange impudent cat, and 
then he followed the wrong pair of legs, and 
now, and now — just then he was caught up 
by a pair of strong hands. They were kind 
hands, though, and the little dog snuggled 


whether it was lost from a train or an automo- 
bile. There was simply the information that it 
had been lost in Trinidad, and the check num- 
ber was 2,273,643. 

But Home Service rather stresses the last 
half of its name. The next morning an ad. 
appeared in the paper, and soon many calls 
were coming to the Red Cross secretary telling 
of the dog. 

“America is a pretty nice place,” thought 
the little towser, after the fuss the Red Cross 
ladies made over him. Then he knew he was 
among friends. He remembered that badge in 
France. There was a little girl he used to 
know over there, before his master found him, 
who took him to a place where they got soup 
and bread to eat, that had a big Red Cross over 
the door. 

“He was pretty nearly starved when I found 
him,” the young S.P.C.A. man _ explained 
while the ladies let the happy little beast paw 


“A LITTLE GIRL HE USED TO KNOW OVER THERE” 


against a young man’s coat lapel, and rubbed 
his nose on a cool, round button. He couldn’t 
read the letters, S.P.C.A., but he knew that he 
had found a friend. 

In the meantime the soldier who had brought 
the little canine all the way from sunny France 
discovered that his pal was missing. At the 
next stop he called out to a Red Cross canteener 
walking up and down with cigarettes, candy, 
and smiles for returning doughboys: — 

“Say, Sister, got any post-cards, to-day?” 

“Yes, indeed,” came the answer. “Write it 
in a hurry and I'll mail it for you.”” And when 
she heard the story she was immensely interested. 

“Where'll I send it?” asked the boy. 

“Why, the Home Service Section looks after 
everything for you soldiers; I’m sure they 
can find your dog,” the girl replied encourag- 
ingly. 

So it was that the Red Cross Chapter in 
Trinidad first heard the tale of the missing 
dog from Joseph E of Hanford, California. 
From his excited postal they couldn’t tell whether 
he was a doughboy or a tourist; there was no 
description of the dog, nor did they know 


their fresh white aprons, and examined his 
leather collar, with his master’s name engraved 
on it, and his master’s “dog tag’ hanging 
thereto, marked 2,273,643. 

“We're mighty glad he fell into such good 
hands,’”’ the Red Cross workers assured the 
man. ‘We'll send him right on.” 

“Got to be crated for shipment,” the express- 
man gave out his verdict. ‘And the express 
charges must be prepaid or guaranteed.” 

“All right,” the Red Cross answered, and 
telegraphed the Home Service section in Han- 
ford, California, that Joseph E——’s dog had 
been found and asking if they could reimburse 
for express charges. The Home Service in 
Hanford was glad to do so, and then the small 
brother of the finder was called into service and 
took the dog to the express office for crating. 

It went like the old nursery rhyme, “Fire 
burn stick, stick beat dog, dog bite pig, pig 
jump over the sty, or I can’t get home tonight.” 
Only the dog wasn’t beaten. The Red Cross 
and the small dog met at the express office, 
and all three went to Flynn’s grocery store for 
a box. It wasn’t high enough, so Weeden’s 


market next door was visited, and finally the 
clerk in Flynn’s built a crate. A driver fo 
the Trinidad creamery hauled it to the station, 
and the Red Cross canteen produced a tin cup 
for water. The Home Service worker bought 
ten cents’ worth of meat at a butcher's and 
twenty-five cents’ worth of dog biscuit at a drug 
store, and when the expressman found that the 
dog’s tail and feet protruded, he nailed a gunny. 
sack in the bottom of the crate, and all saw the 
little French mascot off on Santa Fe train No, 9, 

Le petit chien curled up on his gunny sacking 
and fell asleep. He had decided that he wasn't 
going to miss the little girl in France so much, 
if all Americans were as kind as these, and now 
that he had discovered that there was a Red 
Cross over here, too. 


CLOISTER CHORDS 
Children 
SISTER M.FIDES SHEPPERSON 


I 


OD bless the children! In their good glad- 

ness, laughing through enigmatic evil, 

lies the hope of the world. In their eyes shine 

the lights that shall illumine the years that are 

yet to be; in their hearts old Time is peren- 
nially fresh and fair and young. 

The confiding glances of children call out 
the best that is in our hearts. Not for worlds 
would we be found irresponsive to that plea, 
unfaithful to that trust. We will do what 
their hope in us impels us to do; we will be 
what they believe us to be. 

We will show them all our bird’s-nests, even 
that of the brooding dove, for the sake of the 
thrills of gladness that they feel and we feel— 
when they see. We will lift up the burdock 
leaf and let them peep in at the two fledgling 
ground sparrows fast asleep. We will show 
them the bunny nest under the hedge, and the 
five baby field-mice. We will point out the 
round hole in the tree-trunk made by the 
flicker; and perhaps—if they'll only keep 
still — we can see the long beak, the red head, 
the speckled throat with chestnut band of the 
mother flicker as she looks out from the door 
of her nest secure in the trunk of the tree. 

Let winds rave, let storms rage, let owls flit 
by, and nighthawks shrilly pass — the flickers 
are safe in the tree-trunk. The mourning dove 
on low bare branch, exposed to all the dangers 
of the night, broods restfully even as the children 
gaze upon her, and in subdued tones, exult at 
her tender charm; and the great red orb in 
the West goes down slowly and sinks in its 
own splendor. 


II 


Of course all is well with the world! Where 
beauty is, there God is; for beauty is the 
phenomenon of goodness; and goodness in itself 
is God. And every form of life is beautiful; 
of all the myriad million manifestations o 
sentient life, not one is without charm. No 
blade of grass, no leaf, no flower, no fruit, 
no shrub, no tree is devoid of beauty. 

Why of course God is love! and his tender 
pity is over all the works of his hands as be 
leads all lovingly through life, by death, t 
higher life—in fulfilment of his Plan. But 
his smile of blessing lingers kindliest and most 
indulgently on the birds in their nests as the 
sun goes down, and sacred wonder at the good 
glad mystery of life and of death wakes in the 
hearts of the children. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


HORSE AND HUMAN INFLUENZA 


RITING in the New York Medical 

Journal Major George A. Soper, Sanitary 
Corps, U.S.A., presents a paper on “Influenza 
in Horses and Men,” which, containing facts 
from Army investigations, is published with the 
permission of the surgeon general. ‘‘ Economi- 
cally,” writes Dr. Soper, “‘influenza is the most 
important disease of horses in temperate cli- 
mates.” Boston realizes this in peculiar fashion, 
since its great fire gained headway at a time 
when horses were incapacitated by the epizodtic. 
The mortality among remounts in the recent 
army due to influenza has been many times more 
than to all other causes together. It is esti- 
mated that more than 25,000 horses purchased 
in Canada and the United States for the British 
Army during the years of the war died on this 
side of the ocean while awaiting shipment. 
In the Army of the United States the loss among 
the horses amounted to $100,000 a week. 

Epizoétics have occurred from earliest his- 
toric times. Italy had an important one in 
1301; in 1711 it followed the tracks of gzeat 
armies over Europe and in 1870-73 it was a 
pandemic occurring with the Franco-Prussian 
war. Its spread over this country was a wave. 
It appeared in Toronto in September, reached 
Buffalo and Detroit in the first two weeks of 
October, by the third week it had spread to 
Bangor, Albany and New York and then quickly 
invaded a wider district. It reached Milwaukee 
the first week in November, and about the same 
time was observed in Raleigh and Charleston 
and by the end of the month had touched 
Houston, Texas, and Little Rock. In December 
it reached Colorado, in January it was in New 
Mexico and Utah, by March and April it 
invaded the West Coast and Mexico and by 
summer time it was in Guatemala. It affected 
more than a million equines. 

Mortality rates of horses last year at the 
Army shipping ports ran as high as 150 per 
thousand per year, which figure makes it com- 
parable with losses from human maladies. 


Dr. Soper draws an analogy between the 
human and the equine influenza, and suggests 
that close study of horses’ influenza may help 
in the human disease. He notes that it spreads 
at about the rate of the transportation of horses 
and points out the fact that humans travel 
very much more quickly. It is not so surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the recent pandemic ran over 
the country with such speed. 

— Boston Transcript 


A HUMANE LIBRARY FOR $1.25 


ES; an entire library, in one volume, for 

only $1.25. It consists of twelve numbers 
of Our Dumb Animals (from June, 1918, to May, 
1919), attractively bound in cloth of purple with 
title stamped in gold. 192 large pages, with 175 
illustrations of all sorts of birds and animals. 
An excellent present, for birthday or Christmas, 
to interest your friend in what is being done for 
animals both in this country and abroad. Simi- 
lar volumes of past years may be bought at re- 
duced prices. Our readers can help us to con- 
vert the stock of bound volumes now on hand 
into cash with which to publish new literature, 
and thus promote the gospel of kindness to every 
living creature. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and réquest their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 


MANY A FRIEND WITH SUGAR 


GREETS THIS TRAFFIC HORSE 


WHY? 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


YES, I am dumb, — I cannot speak your name; 
And yet my eyes can voice my inmost thoughts 
Were but your mind attuned unto my speech. 
A horse must travel through the crowded streets 
In uncomplaining silence; burdened oft 

With load too heavy, underfed, ill-groomed, 
And yet the manhood in you fails to meet 

The mule appeal. A quick jerk of the rein 
Reminds your willing servant that a horse 

Is so much chattel to be urged beyond 
Endurance by man’s iron will, forsooth. 

And yet the same love broods above us both, 
The same sky arches, and the same fair earth 
Spreads for our welcome pastures cool and green. 
The same wise providence atlends us both. 
Why is a horse so often made to feel 

The galling chain of service when God made 
Him free as you to tread this wond’rous earth? 
This is the question that I fain would ask 

As through the crowded streets an urging hand 
Forces me onward. God perchance will give 
His answer when His mercy shows me why 
Being a horse I was created dumb. 


THIS FROM MISSOURI 


HE managing editor of the Standard, a 
weekly newspaper in Carl Junction, Mis- 
souri, Mr. A. W. McDowell, writes: — 

“Thank you for sending to the Slandard your 
excellent periodical, Our Dumb Animals. It was 
coming to the Standard when I assumed control 
of it, now over twenty-seven years ago, and it 
has been coming all these years. I am never too 
busy but that I have time to read it. It was 
interesting when Mr. Angell had charge of it, 
and has lost none of its pleasing features since 
his death. After I have finished reading it, 
some friend is always glad to receive it. Our 
Dumb Animals never lies idly around the office.” 


THERE is an old saying to the effect that when 
the foot of a horse is gone there is no horse left. 
This is true since a horse is unfit for labor if he 
cannot walk. Hence the importance of giving 
careful attention to the horse’s hoofs and going 
to the shoeing shop whenever the horse gives 
signs of distress. — Horse World 


THE TRAFFIC-OFFICER’S HORSE 
FELIX J. 


OVE him? Of course they love him, — 

though, really, he is no horse, nor yet 
concern of theirs, but the property of the 
nimble traffic-oflicer on duty at the near-by 
corner. 

Only, he is such an absolute beauty; so 
sprightly, so intelligent, so gentle, that he 
catches the eye of every new passer, and, 
once having caught it, makes friends with him 
forever after, then and there. 

Thanks to this, Ann and Mary and all the 
other young women who stand behind the 
counter in the very smart shops near, and the 
men who employ them, or who work in adja- 
cent offices, and just about every other regular 
passer in the neighborhood has come to watch 
for the traffic-officer’s horse. On the way to 
lunch they make sure he is there, or stop to 
give him a friendly pat. Back from lunch and, 
—sh, you mustn’t tell Mr. Hoover, or even the 
restaurant-keepers of the locality, but many 
and many a one brings with him sugar, and it 
goes to the horse! 

Now, of course, the one prime duty of the 
given traffic police here at Fifth and Race 
streets in Cincinnati is to see that the busy 
shopping streets are kept clear of traffic, and, 
most especially, that no one loiters out in the 
streets. 

To pet, to feed that horse, — well, often you 
simply must go out in the highway. Only, 
somehow, the officer never seems to see, so long 
as it is to the interest of his pet, the steed, 
here; and even his lieutenants, somehow, never 
have occasion to remind him of his duty, for 
they, too, — like all the rest of the big Queen 
City — are in love with this especial horse! 


KOCH 


THERE are forty-eight kinds of animals, 
sixty-seven kinds of birds, about ten kinds of 
fishes, twenty-one kinds of reptiles, and seventeen 
kinds of insects named in the Bible. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a 


horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. Full return postage should 
be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


ENGLAND AND RABIES 


R a score of years England has been free 

from any outbreak of what is called rabies. 
This disease among dogs she practically stamped 
out by the use of the muzzle. Just now a num- 
ber of cases are being reported, two recently hav- 
ing been discovered in London. The Board of 
Agriculture has issued new orders strictly enforc- 
ing the use of muzzles. There are no Pasteur in- 
stitutions in England, the disease being much 
more common in France, where the Pasteur 
treatment has been relied on as a preventive. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
AGAIN 


HE Bill introduced into the House and 
Senate, known as the Kahn-Chamberlain 
Bill for Compulsory Military Training and Serv- 
ice, means military conscription, no matter how 
skilfully you may seek to conceal the fact. At 
the very time when we are planning for an inter- 
national understanding which will greatly lessen 
the possibility of war, we are being urged to act 
as if we had no faith in any League of Nations 
and as if we had forgotten that the brave boys 
who died in France believed they were dying to 
end war’s barbarism and crime. 

The following quotation is a long one, but it 
expresses our Own convictions: At a time when 
we are far and away the richest and most power- 
ful country; when no conceivable enemy menaces 
our safety; when alone of the great nations our 
youth is not seriously decimated by war, or our 
population weakened by disease; at a moment 
when the whole world is sick unto death with 
militarism, staggering under its cost, and in al- 
most open revolt against conscription, we are to 
follow the old plans and compel our erstwhile allies 
to follow our example. We cannot afford prop- 
erly to feed or to educate our children — one- 
fifth of the little ones in New York suffer seriously 
from malnutrition — but we can pour out money 
like water for the enormous costs of universal 
military training. We cannot solve the problem 
of the high cost of living, but we can give the 
Du Pont Powder Company and similar corpora- 
tions further chances to grow fat on the sort of 
armed truce which does not secure peace but 
makes war more likely. 


THE latest available statistics give the number 
of horses in Cuba at 560,000 and the number of 
mules at about 60,000. The relatively small 
number of these two classes of live stock on this 
island is due in part to the large number of cattle 
used for draft purposes. 


CHER AMI AND OUR MEMORIAL 
TABLET 


A Letter from Colonel Whittlesey’s Cousin 


Garrett Park, Md., 
September 10, 1919. 
Editor Our Dumb Animals. 
Dear Sir: — 

No, I shall never forget him, ‘‘Cher Ami, 
the stout-hearted, swift-winged message-bearer,” 
whose death at his loft in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, D.C., was announced in the August 
number of Our Dumb Animals. Lieut.-Col. 
Whittlesey, the desperate leader of the ‘Lost 
Battalion,” is a cousin of mine. It was his and the 
lives of his men which hung in the balance as the 
brave little bird battled on in spite of bursting 
bombs and whistling shrapnel; their prayers 
which were answered when relief came in re- 
sponse to the appeal found in the container on 
the pink leg of the battered and exhausted little 
body that lay where it had fallen in the pigeon 
loft at American army headquarters in France. 

I had read of Cher Ami and his career as “ace.” 
I had heard of the “Lost Battalion” of the Ar- 
gonne Forest; but it was not until I had noticed 
this short account that I realized the connection 
and what I personally owe the spirit God placed 
in this feathered temple. 

Therefore, to the memorial fund your two so- 
cieties are proposing to raise to our country’s 
dumb allies may I add my bit in memory of one 
hero whose bird-soul so recently broke the bonds 
of its body and soared away. 

Very sincerely, 
VirGIniA WHITTLESEY SARGENT 


A DARING VENTURE 


T was in the famous arena, now known in 
Mexico City as the Teatro el Toro, and 
which, bull-fighting having been forbidden by 
Carranza, is now the home of Grand Opera, that 
one of the most astonishing incidents in connec- 
tion with the history of bull-fighting occurred. 
The record reads: — 

A bull, El Bonito, known as one of the fiercest 
fighters, on being brought into the arena charged 
and killed three horses and injured as many men 
without being touched by the estoque of any 
matador. 

As the bull stood bellowing defiance and with 
no one apparently willing to attack him, Miguel 
Ballo, a picador who was a spectator in one of 
the boxes, leaped unarmed into the inclosure. In 
his outstretched hand he carried two lumps of 
sugar, which he nonchalantly offered to the bull. 
The animal suddenly ceased its bellowing and in 
a few moments docilely licked the sugar from 
Ballo’s hand. The latter returned unharmed to 
his box amid the plaudits of the spectators. 


MR. ANGELL AND THE DONKEYS 


FRIEND, whose father knew Mr. Angell 

very well, tells us the following story: 
When I was a lad I was traveling with my father 
and the rest of the family in Switzerland. We 
fell in with Mr. Angell. We all journeyed to- 
gether for some time, and finally arrived at 
Geneva. Near our hotel was the market-place, 
and the first morning after our arrival we were 
all awakened by such a braying of the donkeys as 
made sleep impossible. Soon after breakfast Mr. 
Angell appeared, his baggage packed, and ready 
to set out for another hotel — one across the river. 
When asked why he was leaving us he said such 
braying of donkeys as he had listened to that 
morning was quite sufficient for him. We rather 
joked him afterwards on being driven out by 
“dumb animals.” 


A CHINESE MOTHER’S DEED 


FRIEND in Hong Kong sends us a copy of 
a daily paper of that city containing an ac. 
count of a Chinese woman who, having bven told 
that the warm blood of a pigeon plucked alive 
was good for her baby, had the feathers nearly 
pulled out of one of these birds when discovered 
by a Police Reservist. She was arrested and 
fined a hundred dollars. This seems to us an 
excessive fine in view of the woman’s ignorance 
— an ignorance all too evident in her foolish no- 
tion of what would benefit her child. We wonder 
how many people know that there are poultry 
dealers in our own country who, in their haste, 
not infrequently pluck fowl while alive. Wher- 
ever we have been able to convict for this cruelty 
we have found no court willing to impose any- 
thing like so heavy a fine, though the guilt here 
must be much greater than that of the Chinese 
mother. 
Our American Human Education Society has 
spent many hundreds of dollars the past few 
years in humane education work in China. 


LAZARUS AND THE DOGS 


CORRESPONDENT sends us the follow- 
ing true little story: — 

I was reading the parable of Lazarus to Jerry 
yesterday for the first time, and told him how the 
dogs licked his sores, and when he died he went 
straight to heaven; so Jerry said at once, “And 
the dogs went to heaven too, didn’t they, for 
being so kind to Lazarus?” which, of course, I 
confirmed as gospel truth. 

— The Animals’ Friend 


ANIMALS AND TRAPS 


F all the animals that fall victims to the 
trap, the snare and other devices of man, 
the fox, wolf and coyote are the most alert and 
wary when it comes to being cautious of ap- 
proaching anything set for their capture. Bears 
with all their shrewdness and keen instincts of 
self-preservation are nevertheless gullible and 
will blunder into the waiting jaws of a trap or 
trip a deadfall with no apparent misgivings of 
danger. Members of the cat family are stupid 
and easily duped by a tempting bait or titbit. 
The squirrel, muskrat, beaver, coon, skunk, 
marten, and weasel take little or no cognizance 
of the traps whose gaping jaws await them in 
runways, trails, slides and water-courses. 

The lives of the hunted are beset with number- 
less perils. Sharp-witted, keen-scented and ever 
alert though the wild creatures may be, they are 
outmatched by the ingenious and tricky devices 
of their cruel human overlords. 


GUARD YOUR HORSE AGAINST BLACK- 
WATER! 


your horse against blackwater, 
generally the result of overfeeding when 
he stands idle on a Sunday or holiday. See that 
he has a good bran mash the night before. Es- 
pecially when two rest days come together, cut 
down his grain materially and give him a little 
exercise if only by walking him. Blackwater, 
so commonly fatal, comes from overfeeding and 
too little exercise. 

Attacks occur almost always soon after horse 
leaves stable. Symptoms: Sweating, knuckling 
at fetlocks, either one or both, staggering of hind 
parts. Stop horse at once, unharness, blanket 
warmly, notify owner and call ambulance. Do 
not try to walk animal to nearby stable, and itis 
better for horse not to lie down. If he cannot 
keep his feet put blanket under him. 


KINDNESS IS MAN’S NOBLEST VIRTUE 
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On witnessing an act of cruelty, take partic- 
ular notice of the nature of the injuries in- 
flicted; the condition of the animal ill-used; 
obtain, if possible, the name and address of 
the owner and driver, or person in charge of 
the animal, and set down the time and place 
where the offense was committed. Communi- 
cate these facts, giving your own name and 
address, to headquarters of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, or 
to any of the Society’s authorized agents. The 
information will be treated as strictly con- 
fidential, and you will have done your humane 
duty intelligently and effectually. 


MONTHLY REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 


Cases investigated 

Animals examined 

Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions 

Horses taken from work 

Horses humanely destroyed 

Small animals humanely destroyed ... . 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely de- 


36,289 


_The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $177.52 from Abigail A. Wolcott of 
Wolcottville, Indiana, and $100 (in part) from 
Abby M. Field of Brookline. 

It has received gifts of $100 each from W. F. H. 
and Miss E. S. B.; $50 each from Miss S. E. S. 
and Mrs. B. H. P.; $25 each from Mrs. L. L., 
Mrs. F. J. C., H. F. L., Miss A. W. H., Mrs. 
G. S.S., and T. G. P. Co.; and $20 each from 
Mrs. F. E. C.*and Mrs. J. G. T. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $42.39 from a_co-worker, for the 
distribution of humane literature, and $109.62, 
interest. 

October 14, 1919. 


A PLUCKY PATIENT AT THE ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


RUE to his trust and determined to protect the property over which he had been given 
charge, ‘“‘Jack,’”’ a Dorchester, Mass., watchdog, thwarted the attempt of a human thief to 
steal from the premises of his master and so upheld the reputation of his kind. 


Jack is a watchdog of sharp intelligence and great efficiency. 


Leave his master’s chickens 


and garden unguarded when the police were scarce and thieves were likely to be about? 


Not he, a trusted, honest, self-respecting dog. 


Jack was “off duty” a couple of weeks as a result of injuries sustained in his encounter 


one dark night with the desperate chicken thief. 


He came to the Angell Animal Hospital and 


Dr. H. F. Dailey bandaged’ up his wounds and made him feel that he would soon be all right 


and ready to go back to the job he likes so well. 


A Boston Post photographer caught Jack just after all his cuts and bruises had been carefully 
dressed, and many visitors called to see the plucky dog or to inquire how he was getting on. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, .p.c., v.s., 


Chief Veterinarian 
| H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p. | a 


Wa. M. EVANS, p vss. § 


D. L. BOLGER. p.v.s. 
Cc. A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. ¢ Veterinarians 
E..F. SHROEDER, v.vs. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 


Treatment for sick or injured animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
'nesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday from 
tol. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 340 Cases 316 
Dogs Dogs 197 
Cats Cats 103 
Horses Horses 5 
Rabbits Birds 6 
Pigs Rabbits 5 
Bird 

Operations 151 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1, 1915, 15,549 

Free Dispensary cases 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an amount 
agreed upon. The rate of interest or amount 
of annuity will necessarily depend upon the 
age of the donor. 


The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, presi- 
dent of the International Trust Company, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John 
R. Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care and 
management of our invested funds, are a guar- 
anty of the security of such an investment. 
Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding 
the risks and waste of a will contest and ulti- 
mately promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


THE vitally important work for us is the hu- 
mane education of the millions of boys and girls 
who are to be the future citizens of the state. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


AND Mercy TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Dumane 
Education Societp 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 

EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Cuartes G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
Cuar_es E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia ZulaicaC.. . . . .. . . . Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder. . . . . . . Cuba 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling . . England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury . France 
William B. Allison bee . Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler... . . . Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé . . . . Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton . Madeira 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot . . . . Porto Rico 
Quebec 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning . ‘ Turkey 


Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des Bands 
of MercyenEurope ....... Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman. Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth. Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


THE USE OF LANTERN SLIDES 


NE of the best ways in which to interest 

children in birds and animals is by the ex- 
hibition of stereopticon slides of attractive sub- 
jects. Nearly all up-to-date school buildings, 
especially in cities and large towns, are now 
equipped with lantern outfits, and the teachers in 
them would be only too glad to have the use of 
a set of “humane” slides if they knew where to 
get them. Many Sunday-schools and ‘churches 
also have stereopticons, and would welcome an 
illustrated talk by a representative of the local 
humane organization. The American Humane 
Education Society of Boston, invites corre- 
spondence with oflicials of societies and other in- 
dividuals in regard to the purchase or loan of 
lantern slides of birds and animals, of which it 
has a very large and interesting collection. 


THE COMING EDUCATION 


NTO the hands then of the teachers of the 

public schools of America is committed as 
into those of no others this noble task of training 
a generation moulded by the principles of this 
“Coming Education.” If this recognition of 
the sacred rights of the animal world is clear in 
the soul of the teacher, if in his or her vision of 
the things that constitute personal character at 
its best are these fine and generous impulses 
of kindness, mercy, thoughtfulness for all that 
lives with the capacity for pain or pleasure, the 
children daily feeling the power of such a teach- 
er’s life will be fashioned into the same image. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


UR readers will be interested to know that 

Mr. Vojta Benes, executive secretary of 
the Bohemian (Czech) National Alliance of 
America, has recently returned from Czechoslo- 
vakia to collect educational literature for the 
Czechoslovak Government, and that we have 
been glad to comply with his request to forward 
all pamphlets and literature used in our anti- 
cruelty campaign. It is very encouraging in 
this period of reconstruction to know that 
humane education ideals are to be presented to 
the leaders of this people. 


I AM convinced that kindness to animals is not 
only a powerful cause of material prosperity, 
but also of moral prosperity. Teaching it need 
not disturb the routine of the school. One day 
in the week all our lessons refer to this subject. 
In the reading class I choose a book upon ani- 
mals, and always give useful instruction. The 
results are exceedingly satisfactory. 
De 


HUMANE EDUCATION — WHY NOT? 


ANNE WHITNEY WAKEFIELD 
in Evening News, San Jose, California 


F humane education were systematically and 

enthusiastically presented to our children 
in the schools (its teaching is obligatory under our 
school law, but how much has it been taught?) 
and if parents were to see to it that the needs and 
rights of domestic animals were valued in the 
home, the suffering of our four-footed and feath- 
ered brothers at the hands of man would not 
be so unimportant in the estimation of the 
majority. 

And to those, the pitiful minority, whose hearts 
are almost daily wrung because of the apathy of 
the majority, there would come the help and 
championship of the child for the fair treatment 
of horse, dog, cat and bird. 

It costs nothing to feel a bit sorry for the over- 
driven, whip-marked and tightly-checked horse, 
or to have a passing sympathy for the dog con- 
tinually fastened up on a short chain, who has for- 
gotten how to run and frolic, and who often has 
no water — but of what use is a little sentimental 
feeling over such frequent sights, unless practical, 
intelligent investigation, care, and vigorous 
protest follow? 


Why do we hear so little of our local Humane 
Society, doing all it can with the scant means at 
its disposal, and the shocking lack of interest in 
its noble work? Why? Because people DON’T 
CARE. Because it is easier to let the poor 
creature suffer than to put one’s self in the posi- 
tion of a protestant. Because people are selfish, 
with imaginations half dead. Because so many 
have no conception of the meaning of the 
brotherhood of creation in the estimation of the 
Creator. 


AIDS FOR SCHOOL-TEACHERS- 


WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS 


bie topic outlines given are meant only 
to be a helpful guide to the teacher in the 
way of suggesting useful and varied topics, 
The teacher may and should add to, vary, or 
omit frgm the outline, using her own discretion 
as to the particular needs of her class. The 
main point in the teaching is not the acquisi- 
tion of dry facts, but the linking of the study of 
animal life and characteristics with the ethical 
questions involved in all intercourse between 
the so-called “brute creation” and the human 
race; and this not in learned phraseology or 
in dry argument and exposition, but in cor- 
relating vivid, interesting facts, with the child’s 
own knowledge and experience. Naturally, in 
the more advanced classes children are capa- 
able of appreciating, and may be found to have 
a keen interest in, certain moral aspects of the 
subject that would be entirely beyond the com- 
prehension of younger classes. 


Topical Suggestions far Sixth, Seventh and 


Eighth Grades 
Derr, elk, buffalo, bear, wolf, fox, squirrel, 
rabbit, beaver, etc.: Descriptions, habits, 


special qualities usually attributed to each, 
or considered as characteristic, as strength of 
the bear, caution of the wolf, cunning of the 
fox, providence of the squirrel (in storing 
food), skill of the beaver in constructing dams 
and houses. Wild animals teaching _ their 
young to secure food, to avoid danger. In- 
stinct, what it is, how it helps the animal. 
Color markings as a means of safety. Physical 
and mental suffering among animals caused 
by man’s hunting for sport, food, or furs. Have 
we any right to kill wild animals? Why? 
When? How? Animals in zoos, circuses, res- 
ervation lands. Are furs necessary to man- 
kind? If people will wear furs, should not 
the government do whatever is possible to have 
the capture and killing of fur-bearing animals 
done by such methods as will cause the least 
suffering to the animals? 


Birps: classification, as land birds, sea-birds, 
song-birds, insect-eating birds, birds of prey, 
etc. Birds of your locality; of our state; of the 
United States. What we owe to birds. De- 
scription, habits, flight, nests, eggs, young, care 
of parent birds for young, social disposition of 
birds; birds that live in flocks, migration of birds. 
Birds as millinery trimmings; cruelty of killing 
parent bird at nesting time; cruel, wanton, 
needless extermination of birds, and of species. 
What would happen to us if all the birds were 
killed? Are there any girls in the class who 
care to promise they will never wear a dead 
bird on their hat? Are there any boys who 
care to promise they will never rob a_ nest? 
(Note: the teacher should never require or 
even urge such promises, as they must be entirely 
voluntary on the part of the child, to be of any 
real value.) Birds, probably more than any 
other study in this branch of humane education, 
may be made a fascinating study for the chil- 
dren by the teacher whose heart is in her work. 

MernHops oF Teacuinc: By talks, reading, 
stories, pictures, song, composition work. See 
February, March, April and May, 1919, issues 
of this magazine for teachers’ methods in 
humane education. 


THE greatest need of America is more education 
Hiram Powers 
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THE WINDOW OF THE PET-ANIMAL 
STORE 


LOUELLA CG POOLE 


Editor's Note:—In publishing these pleasing lines, 
based on an actual scene in a Boston pet-animal store, we 
cannot allow the impression to go out that such stores are 
always sanitary an their animal stock always as happy 
and well cared foras in this instance. Sometimes, alas, 
complaints come to the S. P. C. A. of conditions far from 


satisfactory. 


A MOTHER cat with kittens three; 

Some frisky bunnies white and wee; 
And in the cage between, 

Upon his bed of straw curled up 

Into a ball, a sleeping pup 

With coat of satin sheen. 


There in a window of a street 

That echoes to the restless feet 
Of countless passers-by, 

In open view of all who go 

Upon their errands to and fro, 
They challenge every eye. 


How crowd about the casement there 

Those passing on that thoroughfare, 
And pause to note the sight 

Of youth and grace and innocence, 

And mother-love supreme, intense; 
And faces stern grow bright 


In tenderer mood, with smiling eyes; 

The thoughtful and the worldly-wise, 
With problems of the day 

So sore perplexed, relax in mind, 

Diversion for the nonce to find; 

With kindlier outlook on mankind 
All go upon their way. 


CHARACTER OF THE GOAT 


VERY one knows the gayety of young kids, 
which prompts them to cut the most amus- 
ing and burlesque capers. The goat is naturally 
capricious and inquisitive, and one might say 
crazy for every species of adventure. It posi- 
tively delights in perilous ascensions. At times 
it will rear and threaten you with its head and 
horns, apparently with the worst intentions, 
whereas it is usually an invitation to play. The 
bucks, however, fight violently with each other; 
they seem to have no consciousness of the most 
terrible blows. The ewes themselves are not 
exempt from this vice. 

The goat is a sociable animal; take away her 
companion and she will bleat for days and refuse 
to eat or drink. She loves to be caressed by 
man, and is very jealous if attentions are shown 
to a rival. The bucks when trained will draw 
their little masters by the hour, if kindly treated; 
but if they are teased or ill-used, they will fre- 
quently refuse positively to do their work. They 
know very well whether or not they have de- 
served punishment. Drive them out of the 
garden, where they are forbidden to go, with a 
whip and they will flee without uttering a sound; 
but strike them without just cause and they will 
send forth lamentable cries. 


From ‘Our Domestic Animals” (Ginn & Co.) 


A FAMOUS woman novelist was once asked 
why she had not married. “I have three things 
about the house,” she said, “which represent so 
closely the characteristics of the average man 
that | don’t want any more of him.” 

“What do you mean?” her friend asked. 

“Well,” the novelist replied. ‘I’ve got a dog 
that growls all the morning,’a parrot that swears 


all oe afternoon, and a cat that stays out all 
night.” 


PRETTY PUSSY 


(From The Christian Science Monitor) 


T all happened when I heard a crash in the 
dining room this morning, and, hurrying in, 
discovered that the kittens had climbed up on 
the overhanging edge of the tablecloth, and pulled 
cloth, dishes, sugar, cream, cereal — everything 
—on to the floor, where it lay in a ruinous heap 
upon the oriental rug. Now they sat medita- 
tively, their little white paws neatly in front of 
them, and surveyed the wreckage with the widest, 
most innocent blue eyes. As I entered they 
gazed up at me in utter trustfulness, and one of 
them put out a playful paw to trifle with a bit of 
broken china. 


Of course it was exasperating — dishes broken, 
rug spotted, breakfast spoiled, and my impulse 
to whip the mischief makers was swift and right- 
eous. I swooped down upon them both (they 
made no effort to get away), and as I swooped 
they turned over on their backs, waved all their 
feet in the air, and peeked coquettishly up at me 
with the most guiltless eyes. However, being 
thoroughly acquainted by now with the wiles of 
kittens, I would not have been tricked by any 
such artfulness had I not suddenly seen marching 
decorously across the sunny breakfast-room floor 
such a procession that I forgot everything else 
in the world. 


It was headed by Bouhaki. You remember 
Bouhaki? He was the pet cat — several thou- 
sand years ago — of Prince Hana of Egypt, and 
he may still be seen sitting in the Louvre with a 
gold collar around his neck and gold earrings in 
his ears. So it was easy to recognize him now, 
as he stepped, collar and earrings and all, across 
the patch of sunlight — a trifle archaic, perhaps, 
in his Egyptian silhouette, but impressively 
kingly. 

Behind him strolled Muezza, who, as all the 
world knows, finding his master Mohammed 
asleep, curled up on his robe beside him and slept 
also. When the prophet awoke he could not 
bear to disturb the favorite, so he cut off the sleeve 
of his garment and left it there for Muezza to 
dream upon. No wonder that such a pampered 
pet steps with assurance across our vision 
today. 

This beautiful creature, with eyes like lamps, 
who is she? Ah, no other than that four-footed 
friend to whom the sad Tasso inscribed a touch- 
ing sonnet, begging her to light him in his prison 
by the light of her eyes. That she shared his 
exile, and that his tears fell often upon her velvet 
coat will ever be her proud distinction. Pass, 
pussy, no more noiselessly now than you were 
wont to step about that dark cell which you so 
sweetly graced. 

What is that racket? What is that tumbling, 
rollicking, pattering flurry? Behold a host of 
kittens, prancing, dancing across the patch of 


light! Who are you, tiny creatures? Ah! what 
else than part of the long procession of your 
kind who beguiled, amused, and soothed the great 
Cardinal Richelieu in his moments of leisure. 

And now the procession comes faster and 
faster. Cardinal Wolsey’s cat: Lord Chester- 
field’s: Fourier’s, and Sir Henry Wyatt’s. I 
cannot count them all—the beautiful, soft- 
stepping creatures who have lent such a decora- 
tive touch to so many magnificent and humble 
homes, and who have won, in return, the intimate 
affection of men whose affections were not easy 
to gain. 

Sir Walter Scott’s cat has come down from her 
sleeping perch on the high steps of the library at 
Abbotsford, and passes before us, and for a mo- 
ment that quaint stone beastie which is clasped 
in the arms of Whittington at the Guildhall 
Museum in London stirs from its stone bas-relief 
to take a place in the feline pageant. 

Yes, I solemnly aver that as I sat beside the 
broken china and spilt cream and sugar this 
morning, about to punish the small miscreants 
who had made such havoc, a procession such as 
I have described passed, mutely pleading for 
clemency. 

“Do you think to alter kitten nature with 
your bungling human reproofs?”’ they queried 
disdainfully. “‘Do you not know that while man 
was still a clumsy primitive we cats were suave 
and finished beauties, accomplished in every nice 
delicacy and every exquisite movement? And 
do you think that merely because you are now 
becoming grown up in some ways that you are 
thereby fit to dictate to us? Dictate if ycu please, 
we will do as cats and kittens have always done 
— precisely what we choose.” 

It was Cardinal Wolsey’s cat which spoke, I 
think. As I put out my hand to touch her the 
whole procession vanished, leaving me with the 
broken dishes and two wide-eyed kittens, who 
gazed with limpid innocence up into my face. 


HOW FOOD FISH ARE WASTED 


HE waste of food fish is very great along 

the Labrador coast, according to Dr. 
Robert T. Morris of New York City, who 
writes in The Auk: “Small cod and hake 
which are not desired by the fishermen are 
often smothered in traps or killed when the 
traps are emptied, and I have seen them float- 
ing for miles on the surface when the trappers 
were at work. The cod trappers catch a great 
many adult salmon by setting their nets in the 
channels when the salmon first make their way 
toward the rivers. This is illegal but is winked 
at by the officials. A remarkable waste of 
salmon occurs in September when the herring 
nets are used near the coast. This is the time 
of year when the smelts are descending from the 
rivers and putting out to sea. They are cap- 
tured in quantities in the herring nets.” 
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THANKSGIVING TIME 


THE harvests are gathered, the fields are bare, 

The chill of the autumn is on the air. 

The brook in the meadow, still fringed with sedge, 

Feels the touch of the ice-king at its edge. 

The mountains beyond the broad river rise; 

Snow-silvered, they shine as the daylight dies. 

The north wind sweeps where the reapers sang, 

And the earth is hard where the fresh grain sprang. 

The toilers are gone with laughter and jest, 

The greensward’s asleep, and the forests rest. 

One robin sings late on the leaf-bare bough; 

The last of its kind; *twill be winter now. 

Cold, dreary, and dark is the world tonight; 

But the home within is aglow with light. 

The table is loaded with homely cheer. 

The fruit of the goodness that crowns the year. 

Praise God; *tis from Him that all blessings flow; 

Praise Him, all ye creatures in earth below. 

Where the fire leaps high by the hearth they kneel 

To voice the thanksgiving glad hearts should feel. 
Ricwarp HotmMes 


WHEN HUMANITY SHALL RULE 


E all believe that one of the choicest fruits 

of Christianity will be the growth of a 
bond of brotherhood and sisterhood so close 
among all nations, races and peoples, that we 
shall become truly kindred each to the other, 
and that great word Humanity, like a rolling 
wave of the ocean of God’s love, shall wash out 
from the sands of time the words caste, creed, 
sex and even that good word patriotism, because 
we shall feel that the whole world is our country 
and all men are our kin. Every utterance of 
appreciation, affection and friendship; every 
token of mutual co-operation; every stroke of 
honest hard work undertaken side by side; every 
sincere prayer, helps forward this beautiful day 
that we call the coming of the Kingdom of 
Christ. Frances E. 


Some Facts About the Antelope 


EL COMANCHO 


EXT to the buffalo, the most numerous 

animal in the United States no more 
than fifty years ago, was the pronghorn antelope. 
About half the size of the deer, but a bit more 
compactly built, this dainty, fleet, little animal 
ranged the Plains country, from the Missouri 
river westward almost, if not quite, to the 
Pacific Ocean in places. 

Along the North Pacific coast it was unknown 
among the forested mountains, but southward, 
along the arid stretches of territory, it ranged 
clear to the sea. North and south it ranged 
from far northward in the Canadian country 
east of the Rockies (but not so far north to 
westward of these mountains) down clear across 
the United States and far southward into 
Mexico. 

Antelope were “dry country”? animals and 
were always found wherever sage-brush, bunch 
grass and the short, curly, buffalo grass existed. 
Outside of the arid regions the antelope range 
was more or less restricted, though they did 
range scatteringly into the black soil country 
of what is now the “corn belt” of eastern 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
probably to some extent into Missouri, Iowa, 
and Minnesota. 

Their favorite range, however, was the Plains 
country just east of the Rocky Mountains where 
they migrated with the seasons from Alberta to 
Mexico and between the Rocky and West Coast 
ranges from the Big Bend of the Columbia in 
Washington, southward to the Gulf of California 
and the Mexican west coast. 

These animals are the only true antelope 
found in either of the Americas and are interest- 
ing from a good many standpoints. Fifty years 
ago they ranged the Plains in immense herds 


DUTCH BELTED HEIFERS IN A NEW JERSEY PASTURE 


keeping fat and thriving in the dry sage Plains 
where it would seem to the uninitiated that any 
animal must perish for want of feed and water, 

I have seen, on Laramie Plains, in Wyoming, 
not later than thirty years ago, herds containing 
from five to twenty thousand individuals, and 
this was about the typical distribution through- 
out the antelope range. 

Trainmen of the Union Pacific Railroad, who 
ran through the antelope country, know that 
their trains oftentimes plowed through big 
herds of antelope, killing many of them, and 
tossing them right and left in piles of dead and 
injured —in fact this was common through 
Wyoming. 

The pronghorn is still in existence on its old 
range here and there, but mostly only in small 
isolated areas where forest reserves or some 
other reservation or condition has given them a 
chance to survive. Over almost all of the thou- 
sands of square miles that used to be their 
home they have vanished, and even their bones 
were picked up along with those of the buffalo 
and sent by trainloads to the fertilizer factories 
to be ground up and sent back to the land. 

I knew the pronghorn intimately, for I ranged 
the sage plains with him for a number of years. 
I watched him live his daily life, occasionally 
shot a wolf and tried to get a fawn, and occa- 
sionally also shot the antelope himself when 
short of meat and needing him to eat. Antelope 
meat is not very attractive to a white man’s 
palate, as it is stringy, tough and dry, and has 
somewhat the flavor of goat meat. In the old 
days we very much preferred venison or buffalo 
and killed antelope to eat only when forced to. 

The pronghorn was the best runner of all 
the Plains animals and had good endurance 
when it came to long-distance running, so it 
usually was able to take care of itself very well. 

Its one outstanding trait was intense curiosity. 
This very often led to its undoing, for all we had 
to do to get a shot was to crawl out into the 
sage-brush to a position within a quarter of a 
mile or less of a “bunch” of antelope, and then 
stick our hat or shirt or almost any object up 
on top of the gun barrel and wave it about, 
then drop it down, raise it, drop it, etc., until 
the antelope came within range, which he was 
certain to do because he could not understand 
this new moving object and could not resist 
coming up to investigate. We used to call this 
“flagging,” and it was a common way of hunting 
a single head for meat. 

Indians drove antelope herds into natural 
corrals or box canyons and killed them by 
hundreds sometimes for meat and skins. The 
buckskin made from antelope hide was white 
and soft but not so strong as deer hide, being 
more porous, like sheep skin. 

Eagles killed many of the fawns and they 
missed killing many others because the mother 
would rear up and fight with her front feet, 
keeping the fawn under her and _ gradually 
working to some sage-brush or other shelter. 
When wolves or coyotes attacked the fawns the 
mother would run with them to the nearest 
patch of prickly pear or cactus and stay there 
until the enemy left, which he usually did very 
soon, as his soft feet could not stand the cactus 
thorns. 

Antelope killed rattlesnakes by jumping on 
them with all four feet held close together to 
cut the snake to pieces. They were interesting 
animals in the old days, and it is too bad that 
the progress of the world has wiped them out. 
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BURYING THE CATERPILLAR 
KATHLEEN WHEELER ROSS 


LADY seated out on a porch one summer 

day witnessed a performance by one of 
those industrious little creatures, the ants, that 
she would hardly have credited if she had not 
observed it for herself. 

As she rocked back and”forth near the edge 
of the porch she noticed a dead caterpillar 
lying on a hill of sand below the house. It was 
a fat caterpillar and doubtless in life had been 
a vivid green color, but now it was faded and 
rusty-looking. Large stones surrounded the 
mound of sand and presently it appeared that 
there was another spectator of the caterpillar’s 
last sleep. A huge ant ran up over the stones, 
back and forth, nearer and nearer, encircling 
the caterpillar several times, as though on a 
hasty tour of inspection. Apparently satisfied, 
it then disappeared, but not for long; it had 
only been surveying the outlook lower down. 
There, in a sheltered spot near a big stone it 
suddenly began making queer movements in 
the sandy clay. Digging — that is what it was 
doing. 

With eager haste it threw up little bits of 
sand with its legs and so fast did it work that 
a tiny hole began to show itself in the sand. 
The lady leaned over the balustrade of the 
porch and watched with eager interest. 

Was it possible that the industrious little 
insect was digging a grave for the caterpillar? 
and indeed so it seemed. Without a moment’s 
rest it dug and dug, the sand forming little 
piles all around it. In what seemed an incredi- 
bly short time a deep hole appeared in the sand 
and the busy ant desisted in triumph. 

But now was to come the hardest part of all, 
and if I had not been an eye-witness I should 
not have believed that an insect could have 
accomplished such a task. With an occasional 
shove, and many pulls, it drew the caterpillar’s 
body along until it hung over the yawning 
hole. Then the ant disappeared down the 
opening, and I held my breath. What would 
happen next? had she given up her project? 
but no—slowly, slowly, the body of the big 
caterpillar began to move downwards into the 
hole, and I realized that the clever insect was 
below and drawing it down. In a few seconds 
the entire caterpillar had disappeared from view. 
Then the fussy ant returned to the surface and 
again began its miniature shoveling, only this 
time the clay was thrown back into the hole. 
The burial was finished — but wait — not 
quite complete. From somewhere near, another 
ant had appeared upon the scene and together 
they carried tiny stones and placed them over 
the mouth of the hole as though to mark the 
place, then the two hastily disappeared, to 
look for further industry. 

I am told that the ants sometimes lay cater- 
pillars away thus, to serve as future food for 
their young. 

It has been said that those who do not be- 
lieve in an overruling Providence should watch 
such actions as these on the part of ants and 

s! 


A CHILD that is cruel to animals, disdainful of 
their sufferings when in pursuit of his pleasure, 
cannot be trusted to be kind to a younger sister, 
a weaker companion, or a valued pet. Cruelty 
Is a vice of the basest and most cowardly — a 
mark of the savage and criminal. Let the 
mother remember this, not enly in her precepts, 
but in the example she gives her children. 
THEODORE Woop 


RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 


HUSHED IS THE SONG 
MRS. H. F. WORCESTER 


ONLY a shot from a sportsman’s gun, 
Only a missile of lead, 

But out in the wood where he loved to play 
Is a beautiful creature, dead. 


Only an arrow shot from a bow, 
Lost in the blue of the sky: 

A wounded bird comes fluttering down, 
And a song is hushed for aye. 


WHERE TO STUDY BIRDS 


N a home that I visited, as a child, an old- 

fashioned case of stuffed birds attracted my 
attention. To me, they were beautiful and 
fascinating, but I wanted them to fly and I 
asked if they could sing. They answered me, 
No.” 

The birds that we see in the fields and in the 
trees can sing and fly, and it is there they should 
be viewed by the children. 

Purchase for your boys and girls a good field 
glass and when they visit the park or go motor- 
ing, let them view the birds in their native haunts. 

You may have an Agassiz or an Audubon in 
your home and not know it. 

B: 


WHEN we are told then that a visit to the 
Zodlogical Gardens is “an education,” the ques- 
tion arises—an education in what? A few 
generations ago it was the fashion to cage pauper 
lunatics where passers-by could see them, and 
the nurses would pleasantly take the children 
in their charge to have a peep at the maniacs! 
It may be that the future generation will equally 
marvel that the sight of caged animals could 
give any pleasure to our children, and our 
grown-up children, to whom the zoo is now a 
Paradise. Henry S. SAtt 


A NOTED American has said: “The spirit of 
cruelty is the deadliest enemy to a high civiliza- 
tion.”” Humboldt said, ‘Cruelty to animals is a 
characteristic vice of a vulgar people.” As all 
crime is cruel, to abolish cruelty is to abolish 
crime. 


“CURLY TOES” 
WALTER K. PUTNEY 


NE of the common birds in the south- 

eastern part of the United States is the 
purple gallinule which is frequently called 
“curly toes.” This is because when he wades 
or walks on leaves his feet are high in the air 
and each time he does so he curls his toes up 
in a very comical fashion, at the same time 
tipping his tail downward with every step. 

Because of a resemblance or relationship to 
the coot family he is sometimes called the blue 
coot or blue mud-hen. The latter is a very 
appropriate name, for the gallinules resemble 
domestic chickens in both voice and certain 
habits. 

It is doubtful if any bird has as many pe- 
culiarities as this one. In the first place it is 
very affectionate with its mate but exceedingly 
quarrelsome with other birds and with other 
members of the same species. It is very vicious 
and active and when irritated will chase the 
object of its wrath and bite it just as hard as 
it can. Its toes are extremely long and the 
lower part of its legs very large so that the bird 
presents an extremely awkward appearance. 
When it stands it has to rest at least one toe 
over those of the other foot, so that it reminds 
one of a small boy of the awkward age, standing 
with feet crossed. The toes are very strong, 
however, and with them the bird gathers most 
of its food and carries it to the beak. 

The gallinules run over water vegetation, like 
lily pads, their weight being partly supported 
by semi-flying. The ordinary walk of the bird 
is very deliberate and graceful, while on the 
other hand the flight is decidedly heavy and 
labored. It will not go into the air except 
when actually driven away from any retreat, 
and it is an awkward sight at any time. An- 
other peculiar fact of its flight is that it does 
not seem able to go against the heavy winds 
and is frequently blown out to sea when on 
its migration southward. At such times the 
birds become excited and are easily captured 
by men in the sponging or fishing boats. 

“Curly Toes” makes a nest that one of 
the most interesting that we can find anywhere. 
It is not “a thing of beauty and a joy forever,” 
but it is very strongly built and peculiar in its 
construction. The bird first makes a platform 
of reed stalks directly over the water, and into 
this is woven the grass in such a way that the 
nest is anchored and cannot be loosened by the 
movement of the tide. On top of the platform 
is a true nest which is an almost perfect cradle 
in shape. Therefore we may surmise that the 
young birds are very comfortable while they 
are being reared. 

For some reason this bird builds three or 
four sham nests before it makes the one to be 
used for the season. Possibly this is in the way 
of practice, or perhaps the mother bird is not 
quite satisfied with the first attempts and in- 
sists on having one to her liking. It may be 
that when real danger approaches, the bird 
may lure the intruder to one of the sham nests 
and thus prevent harm being done to the eggs 
or young. This would occur very seldom, how- 
ever, because the gallinules are very courageous 
and such good fighters that they could drive 
away birds a great deal larger than themselves. 


SHOW me the laws of a state for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals and I in turn will give you a 
correct estimate of the refinement, enlighten- 
ment, integrity, and equity of that common- 
wealth’s people. L. T. 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryorrt, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
— ——- address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of ‘ Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
Send for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 

Five hundred and thirty-two Bands of Mercy 
were reported in September. Of these 160 were 
in schools of Kentucky; 128 in schools of Rhode 
Island; 89 in schools of Maine; 57 in schools 
of Connecticut; 53 in schools of Ohio; 20 in 
schools of North Carolina; 14 in schools of 
Georgia; six in Washington; four in Minnesota; 
and one in South Africa. 

Total Number Bands of Mercy, 120,674 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS PENNANTS 


E have recently had made up a new lot of 

pennants, 10 x 29 inches, in felt of three 
different colors — red, blue, and purple, — with 
letters in white reading ‘‘Be Kind to Animals,” 
which are adapted for both outdoor and indoor 
display. Every school-room in the country 
should have one of these pennants hung up where 
every pupil could see it. They are sold for 
twenty cents, each, postpaid; less when ordered 
in quantities. Address, American Humane 
Education Society, Boston. 


THE chief object of schools should be to make 
good citizens. ‘‘Goodness” is merely kindness, 
and kindness produces happiness and peace. 


THE lack of humane education is the principal 
cause of crime. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


GOLDEN DICKY, Marshall Saunders. 


The author of that popular juvenile, “ Beautiful 
Joe,”’ is one of the spokesmen for the dumb whose 
words are always a reinforcement to the humane 
cause. As a versatile and prolific contributor 
to humane literature, she has made a reputation 
as an authority on dogs, and now in the story of a 
canary and his friends qualifies as an expert on 
birds. 

There is much more in this agreeable volume than 
ts title would suggest. A blithesome, cheery, 
lovable canary holds the center of the stage, but 
sparrows and squirrels, dog, pony and monkey 
are some others who make up the sprightly com- 
pany presented in these interesting tales. The 
busy, happy days and doings of these household 
companions and their neighborly kind and kin, 
interpreted and translated in human terms by one 
who knows them so intimately, gives the reader 
a far better understanding and appreciation of the 
part they play in aiding and enriching human life. 
One would probably search through a hundred 
bird books before finding a half of the information 
given in this volume about the canary. For the 
many useful hints as to the proper care and keep- 
ing of these birds under ordinary conditions, the 
book should be read and kept for reference by 
every bird owner, present or prospective. 

280 pp. $1.50, net. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York, 


THE HOUSE BY THE ROADSIDE 
KATE RANDLE MENEFEE 


HERE in a house beside the road 
You'll find a family — 

They cheer the weary and depressed 
With songs of melody. 


If little birds can bring such joy 
Where hawks and shadows stay — 

What blessed work for man to do 
Along life’s broad highway! 


CRUELTY cannot be practised without crush- 
ing and blighting the best instincts. 
THEODORE Woop 


THOUGH God Almighty has made man the lord 
of the creation, and endowed him with reason; 
yet in many respects he has been altogether as 
bountiful to other creatures of his forming. Some 
of the senses of other animals are more acute than 
ours, as we find by daily experience. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


A SWISS FARM TEAM 


THE STORY OF A KODAK AND 
A SHOT-GUN 


MILDRED LANTZ, Thompson Island School, 
South Essex, Mass. 


MAN left the main road of a little town 
I will call Wayneboro. He was dressed 
in gray tweed. Over his shoulder was slung 
by a leathern strap a kodak. His hair was gray 
and his face had a very sad expression about it, 


As he came to a field he heard the very sweet 
call of a bird and the answer of its mate. The 
man crept close and peeped through the tall 
grass. There was a bobolink and his mate 
just starting their nest. The man very care- 
fully lifted his camera and snapped the pretty 
picture. He then very carefully retraced his 
steps so he would not frighten the lovers. He 
passed on. He soon came to an old tree and 
stopped short. There was a mother fox with 
four little ones. He snapped their picture 
and passed on. He got many pictures of all 
the animals and birds that he loved. He was 
a man who had feelings. 


About three days later another man followed 
this man’s path. He had a‘ shot-gun slung 
over his shoulder. He was dressed in a hunting 
suit. His face was grim and hard. As he came 
to the field where the man had snapped those 
birds only a few days before, he, too, crept up 
and peeped through the tall grass. He, too, 
lifted something up but it was not a camera, 
ah, no, it was his gun. Bang! A red flame 
shot from the gun. A bird rose in the air, 
the other lay still in a pool of blood on the 
ground. It was dead. He raised his gun 
and pressed the trigger, and the bird flying 
away through the air fell to the ground dead. 
The man rose and stepped forward. There was 
a cozy nest with five eggs nestled together. 
In a second they were crushed beneath his foot. 
He had robbed two happy lovers of their lives 
and prevented five little birds from coming 
into life. 

He passed on. He soon came to the tree 
where the foxes were, but this time only the 
mother was there. He raised his gun and shot 
the fox and carried his prize home without any 
more life taking. Behind him he left four little 
motherless foxes, perhaps to die and perhaps 
to struggle on. More black marks to his record! 


A month later these two men met at their 
club and got into conversation. The man who 
had loved these creatures, drew from his inside 
pocket the pictures he had taken. He showed 
them to the other man and told him where 
he had taken them. He added that he had 
been there since but only found a crushed nest 
and no foxes. He also said that he could never 
see how a man could kill the little creatures 
to which God had given life. 


The other man turned brick-red and said 
nothing. That night both men parted, one 
with a clear conscience and the other with a 
heavy heart and a guilty conscience. I need 
not tell you which was which. You know, 
yourself, 


Who was benefited? The man whose pic- 
tures appeared in a book of animals later on, 
or the man who went through life with nothing 
but the thought that he had robbed some of 
God’s creatures of their lives? 


What good does it do anybody to do such 
things? Probably the skin of the fox that the 
man shot gave his wife or child a fur neck- 
piece or muff. But that is all. Do as_ the 
man withfthe kodak did, and teach the world 
how cruel it is to hurt the dumb and _ helpless. 
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SUMAT AND VICKRAM 


“We are two brownies from Khamgaon, Berar, India” 


GETTING READY FOR WINTER 
JOSEPHINE STRONG 


RS. WOODCHUCK sat in the door of her home watch- 

ing her babies playing in the sun. She thought she 

was the happiest mother in all the world, with her two sweet 

children, and her snug little dwelling dug out in the side of the 
hill, overlooking the river. 

It was a bright morning in early fall and Mrs. Woodchuck 
made up her mind to visit her old friend, Mrs. Marsh-hen, 
down by the river’s edge and get the news. So she sent the 
children into the house and slowly ambled down to the river. 
She had just taken a long cool drink when, looking up, she saw 
Mrs. Marsh-hen laughing with all her might. 

“You have grown so fat I hardly knew you,” laughed she. 
“I believe if you had stubbed your toe coming down the hill 
you would have rolled right into the river, for you are as round 
as an a. You must have robbed all the gardens for miles 
around.” 

“Oh no, I have not,” replied Mrs. Woodchuck. ‘“‘I will tell 
you. I have found plenty of clover leaves all summer and I 
am very well contented, you know, to live on such rich food. 

ce in a while I strayed over in the orchard and feasted on 
the sweet apples that fell upon the ground. I am fond of 
green peas or lettuce but I never go far away from home, and 
80 do not get many of these dainties. Last month I commenced 
to eat as much as I could to make layers of fat all over my body, 
or, you know, a little later I must retire for the winter and 
take my long nap, which will last until next April or May.” 
Don’t you nearly freeze?” asked Mrs. Marsh-hen. 


“No indeed,” replied Mrs. Woodchuck. 


“You see I move 
down below the frost-line, then I gather moss and dried leaves, 
make a soft bed, close up the door so tight that the snow and 


cold winds cannot blow in. I roll myself up in a ball until I 


look like a fur muff, then I sleep as cozy and warm as ‘a bug 
in a rug.’” 

“You won’t be as fat in the spring, will you?” 

“Hardly,” replied Mrs. Woodchuck. “I shall lose some 
flesh, but that I must expect after so long a fast.” 

“T shall go south for the winter,” said Mrs. Marsh-hen, 
“but next spring I'll be back early, probably before you are 
awake. Good-bye and pleasant dreams, for you must have a 
great many in that long nap,” called Mrs. Marsh-hen as she 
spread her wings to bid her other friends farewell. 


LET THANKSGIVING FILL THE AIR 


HEN bluebirds tilted graceful heads 

Above the fragrant violet beds; 
When robins hid their turquoise gems, 
And berries hung from silken stems; 
When doves were cooing on the eaves, 
And pearls were set in iris leaves; 
When o’er the nests the thrushes sang, 
And curfew harebells lighily rang, 
You saw, in all, God’s loving care. 
Then let Thanksgiving fill the air! 
And unto Him your love declare. 


When hills turned golden in a night, 
And fields showed colors warm and bright; 
When perfumes met in wayside streets 
To tell of cherished autumn sweets; 
When memories came thick and fast 
To bring the harvest of the past, 
The fruited joys of all the years — 
To cover griefs, and sighs and tears, 
You saw and felt God’s love and care. 
Then let Thanksgiving fill the air! 
And unto Him your love declare. 
Minnie E. Hayes 


“MAX” AND HIS MISTRESS 
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will of the choicest gift. 


Arms, 


33 Summer St. 


HOLIDAY CARDS 


For Personal Greeting 


May be ordered at once 


A Christmas Card, bearing personal greeting, may 
be made to hold all the human interest and good 


Orders for engraving may be placed now and the 
cards held for future delivery. 


Address and Monogram Dies, Crests, 
Book Plates and Calling Cards are all 
made here, in any and every style. 


C.F. BOVEY co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Coats of 


CEDAR BEDDING 


For Kennels, Poultry Houses and Stables. 
Used in Angell Hospital, and in Dog Shows throughout the country. 
Specially prepared and shipped in bales and mats. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING COMPANY, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Prevents Fleas, Vermin and Disease. 


or IS MAN ALONE 
Where Is My Dog? Timorrat? 
By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, D.D. The Bureau 
~ Biophilism, Rossville, Staten Island, N.Y. $1.00. 


CHIHUAHUA—Smallest dogs on earth. Some only 
two pounds. Cute, smart, dainty pets and watch-dogs. 
Special prices to introduce. Write quick for leaflet and 
list. Alameda Kennels, 205 Las Cruces, New Mexico. 


FROM A BIOPHILIST 


N Pleasar;t Plains, Staten Island, there were 
three dogs, who were friends. Two of 
them are left — a collie and a cur — the former, 
possibly, more intelligent, the latter, certainly, 
more affectionate and faithful, as will appear. 
The third was a terrier. The three were to- 
gether as usual, on the main street. The terrier 
was struck by an automobile and killed. The 
collie drew him away from further mangling 
into a ditch, stayed a little while and dis- 
appeared. The cur lingered with the remains, 
from sometime about the middle of Wednesday 
to the evening of Thursday, excepting that 
he approached every passer, licked ‘his hand, 
or her hand, or attempted to do so, and did 
all he could to bring him or her to the remains 
in the ditch. Of this there are many witnesses. 
This act he repeated time and time again 
through Wednesday afternoon and evening. 
Through the night of Wednesday he moaned 
constantly by the side of his dead friend. That 
this is true a lady, whose residence is near 
where the dead body lay, is ready to testify. 
Finally the devoted friend, though only a 
cur, realizing that his comrade was dead — this 
would seem to be true — pawed the earth over 
his body in a last effort, it would seem, to 
bury what was left of that comrade. 
This story, as I relate it, was told to me a 
few days ago by the senior warden of St. Luke’s 


Church, where I have served as rector for 
nearly a quarter of a century. I have never 
known him to be so interested in a relation of 


any sort. He is unemotional and silent, by 
nature. Whether he has become a biophilist 


I do not know. I have always suspected that 
he dissents from some of my holdings in animal 
psychology. He requested me to give the 
account to the world. 


Cuaries Jostan Apams, D.D. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals at the Plimpton Press, Lenox Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 

Norwood Office: Lenox Street. 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 
Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
HUTE, Treasurer. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


r sale by the American Humane Educati: 
prices, postpaid. (Titles in bold-face 
00) 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 51, June, 1918-May, 1919. $1.95 
About the Horse 


Don — His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 35 cents. 


The Sores, Diseases, ete. “60 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 


Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Y arrow 30% & 
The Folly of the Blinder......... 30% « 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card..... 3.00 “ « 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors ..... 1.00 “ * 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, post-card 1.00 “ & 
Breaking Horses with Kindness............ 100 “4 
“The Proud Mother,” post-card, 5c. per 40 “38 
Advice on Stable Management, card..... 00 “s&s 
The Checkrein, 4 pages. 
The Cruel Over-check, card (two sides)... . . 40 “ 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus. $1.25; cloth, 62 cts......small 35 ets, 
Eulogy on the Dog, by V: est, ost-card...... $1.00 per 100 
e Dog — Its Care in Health and Disease... .60 “ # 
Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4..... 50“ & 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp. ills. cloth $1.05 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 30 cts....... paper 15 ets, 
Save the Birds, post-card................. 40 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.... 50 “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer........... 3 “a 
The Air-gun and the Birds................ 0 “a 
An Appeal to Every Woman.............. 50 ae 


About the Cat 
The Cat — Its Care in ig and Disease... $ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8.......... F 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve......... 50 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 5c. per doz... .50 “ 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp. boards 75 ets. 


per 100 
50 


“ 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 30 cts............. paper, 15 cts 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth 30 cts... . paper, 15 eta, 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 25 cts........ paper, 15 cts, 
The Minor Minor Prophets................ 3.00 per 100 
The Cruelties of 2.00 “@ 
What is the Jack London Club............ 30 “am 
Foreword from ‘* Michael Brother of Jerry’’. 1.00 “ * 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 8 pp...... 2.00 “& 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals. 50 “eS 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle. .... 50 “Ss 
Hints on the Care of Cows................ 50 “ @ 


Humane Education 
Humane Stamps, in colors...............++ 25 cts. per 100 
‘* Be Kind to Animals’ pennants........... each 20 ctss 
“‘ Be Kind to Animals ”’ placards 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley.. 


..cloth 25 cts. 
paper 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school use), 

Voices for the for Schools, ete... ..cloth 75 etsy 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations . 35 cts. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr. “Angell. $2.00 per 100 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 


Methods of Forming Them.............. 50 
Humane Day Exercises for 1919........... 1.50 “aa 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

50% 
Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow.. .50 “ Vr 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty. ...... 
Man the Animal's God... . 30 
Festival of Tender 50 
Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowley. ........ 30 “ 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp 1.50 “ © 
A Talk with: Ghe Teacher... 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .. 30 “ a 
‘The Coming Education. . . 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Row 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitutiolt 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 


“ Be Kind to Animals” buttons......... _.. $1.00 per 100 
Buttons — white star on blue ground with 


gilt letters and border, one cent each. ......- 1.00 per 100% 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cts.; small, 5 br 
Band of Mercy” 25e 
Band of Mercy 10 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . . .$3.00 per 100: 
Songs of Happy Life (with music).......... each 40 ct& 
Band of Mercy 3 40 per 100 
How to Form Bands of Mercy..........-- 50 1g 
Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy........ 2.00 a 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy... . 25 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


American Humane Education Society 
Back Bay Station, Bostom 


180 Longwood Avenue 
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